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Execution 
BY J. G. CROSS 


HE hand must be trained and de- 

! veloped to its fullest capacities 

or the writer will never rise to a 
high degree of speed. The practice of 
shorthand will confirm habits of exe- 
cution, whether good or bad. If the lat- 
ter, the longer one writes the worse it 
will be and he will finally become hope- 
lessly confirmed in habits which will for- 
ever hold him down and retard his prog- 
ress. But if he has given due attention 
to the matter, then practice will gradually 
help him up to a higher and still higher 
degree until he reaches his maximum of 
power and skill. 

From long practice and observation 
this is my firm conviction. If I am cor- 
rect, how important to every student it 
is to do his utmost to acquire a correct 
method of execution. 

In order to have success, there are sev- 
eral things you must never do, and sev- 
eral you must always do. 

Among the nevers are these: 

Never lean very far over the desk in 
writing; no matter what you see others 
do, don’t do so yourself. 

Never lean heavily on right arm. 

Never grip the pen or pencil very 
tightly. 

Never bend the fingers much in pen 
holding, but keep them only slightly bent. 

Never write with finger movement 
only, nor with arm movement only. 

Never press the pen heavily on the 


paper. 


I see I have given you six nevers, per- 
haps enough for this writing. 

Now for the musts: 

You must sit nearly erect, so nearly 
so that your eyes are from two and a half 
to three times the length of the lines on 
which you write from the surface of the 
paper. This is an invariable rule of art. 
The object is that you may see well what 
you are doing without moving or rolling 
your head from side to side. 

You must not lean far over the desk. 
It obstructs and makes respiration short 
and difficult, thus only partially feeding 
the lungs and purifying the blood and 
aiding digestion, shortening your days 
and rendering your life miserable. You 
must lean lightly, if at all, on the right 
arm. The best writers all do this because 
they have found it necessary. You will 
find it necessary, and might better begin 
it now. Rest lightly—write these words 
under your wrist, under your hand, under 
your elbow, and often read them. It may 
at first seem difficult, but sit nearly erect, 
be in earnest about it, and keep at it, 
and you will after awhile see its advan- 
tages, if you do not now. 

You must keep your fingers only 
slightly bent and hold the pen or pencil 
just tightly enough to keep it in its place. 
To hold the pen tightly by bending the 
fingers up so that the ends of the two 
pen fingers come opposite the end of the 
thumb, will tire your fingers, hand and 
arm, and defeat all your efforts at good 
and rapid writing. 
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You must, while writing, keep your 
arm, hand and fingers flexible instead of 
rigid. It is a mechanism which you can- 
not screw or wind up or in any way ren- 
der rigid, and secure ease and rapidity of 
continued action. 

You must keep your arm, hand and 
fingers all together in constant action. 
You read of writing by arm movement 
alone. Don’t try it on shorthand. You 
read of writing alone by finger move- 
ment. Don’t you try it. If you want 
high success in executing shorthand, you 
must make constant use of the arm, hand 
and fingers combined. 

You must acquire a good position of 
arm, hand and fingers and a good method 
of pen holding. To do this sit nearly 
square before the desk, close to it with- 
out leaning against it, leaning slightly on 
the left arm, the left hand placed on your 
paper to regulate its place and position 
and to turn the leaves. Now place book 
or paper with its lower edge nearly par- 
allel with your chest and so far up on the 
desk that your pen in hand will reach the 
top of the sheet while your elbow is 
two or three inches off or in front of the 
edge of the desk. 

The back of the hand should lie nearly 
parallel with the face of the desk, the 
top of the holder pointing in a direction 
over the shoulder. In this position rest 
very lightly near the elbow and on 
the end of the little finger or last two 
fingers, the hand, wrist and most of the 
arm elevated a little from the face of the 
desk. 

Read this over until you fully under- 
stand it; then adopt it unfalteringly, per- 
manently, and as often as in practice you 
find you are neglecting it, immediately 
restore it. 

To acquire the combined action of arm, 
hand and fingers devote an hour a day 
to rapid drilling on the continuous ovals, 


often finishing the oval with a series of 
“i’s” or “u’s,” “m’s” or “t’s” or “I’s” or 
“g’s.” A series of “Il’s” rapidly executed 
reaching across the page, will awaken all 
the combined powers. In all the exercises 
the hand and arm must be alive, never 
resting heavily on the desk. The exer- 
cises given along in the text should be 
constantly practiced, with perfect free- 
dom of action, but with an attempt at ex- 
actness. 

One month, an hour a day, of such 
practice will produce such good results 
that you will see good reason to con- 
tinue it indefinitely —Bulletin of Eclectic 
Shorthand. 


The Horror Of It! 


BY FRANK RUTHERFORD, NEW YORK. 


How dare you tread on New York grass 
That Isaac Pitman owns! 

How dare you start up such a dust 
*Mid these dry rustling bones! 

For years we've dwelt in luxury 

And felt we owned the field, 

And now you come and threaten us, 
But no! we'll never yield! 


We fear not, for the School Board’s fixed 
For two long years or more, 

So you may launch your shorthand darts ° 
Against that well-lined door! 

You say you’ve captured all the west, 
Well! that we won’t deny, 

But kindly go back there again 
Let us in clover lie! 


We hate these jars and arguments, 
They sadly interfere 

With all the easy times we’ve had, 
And friends that we hold dear. 

Why do you come to bother us 
In this our land—the east? 

Go back, Gregg, to the west—go back 
And leave us to our feast! 
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A Contest for Artistic Shorthand Writing 
Some Valuable Prizes Offered 


E are indebted to Mrs. J. P. 
Peterson, Humboldt College, 
Humboldt, Iowa, for the ex- 


cellent set of sentence exercises on the 
Vocabulary, which are given herewith. 
These exercises came to 
us written in a beautiful 
style of shorthand, and it 
was our intention to have 
them reproduced by 
photo-engraving, but un- 
fortunately they were not 
written black enough for 
good engraving. It then 
occurred to us that it would add interest 
to these exercises to print the transcrip- 
tion, and offer prizes for the best short- 
hand specimens of them. So here are the 
prizes to be awarded, and the conditions 
of the contest: 
FIRST PRIZE. 

Your choice of: 

A subscription to THE GREGG WRITER 
tor ninety-nine years. 

A Gregg Fountain Pen. 

A Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. 

The first copy (with author’s auto- 
graph) of “The Gregg Reporter” when it 
makes its appearance. 

SECOND PRIZE. 

Your choice of: 

A subscription to THE GREGG WRITER 
for five years. 

A Gregg Fountain Pen. 

A copy of “Practical Pointers for 
Shorthand Students,” by Frank Ruther- 
ford. 





Mrs. PETERSON 


THIRD PRIZE. 

Your choice of: 

A Gregg Fountain Pen. 

A copy of “Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son,” in Gregg Short- 
hand. 

A Gregg Pin or Button. 


FOURTH PRIZE. 
A dozen Gregg Pencils in box and a 
Gregg Pin or Button. 


CONDITIONS. 

1. The specimens must be written in 
jet black ink on white paper or cardboard. 

2. The shorthand of each plate must 
occupy exactly the same space as the 
plates in the Learners’ Department (see 
September, October or November is- 
sues), with single border drawn around 
each plate. 

3. Specimens from subscribers in the 
United States and Canada must reach 
us on or before March 31, 1908. Speci- 
mens from other countries received at a 
later date will be awarded special prizes 
if their merits justify it. 

4. All specimens should be sent to the 
office of publication in Chicago in flat 
shape—not rolled. It would be well to 
protect the specimens by placing them 
between pieces of cardboard. 

5. The outlines must conform to the 
Manual and the other texts of the 
system. 

It may add to the interest of this con- 
test for us to mention that one of the 
purposes of the contest is to discover the 
most correct and artistic writers of the 
system, and as a result some of the con- 
testants may be added to the staff of our 
New York or Chicago offices. 


FIRST PAGE, 


In his address on America the speaker gave 
abundant evidence of his ability as a lec- 
turer. 

I must have absolute proof that this bound- 
ary is authoritative. 

He presented a fine appearance in mak- 
ing his application. 

I will cancel the order for the cargo of 
coal. 

I am sending you a catalog under separate 
cover. 

The annual amount paid by the capable at- 
torney for the benefit of the assembly was 
small. 

I will give you my answer another day. 
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It was quite an accommodation on his part 
to see to the cancellation of the order. 

Behold the flower beside the brook! 

His certificate gave evidence of his ac- 


racy. 

She will accomplish her work better across 
the sea. 

The author demanded our attention while 
he read his essay on “The Benefits of a Col- 
lege Education.” 

He casually reminded me of my promise to 
teach him the new alphabet. 

Avoid being absent from your classes. 

It appears that this child belongs to you. 

The career of the average man is often 
full of trials. 

The benevolent man dwelt among us for 
some time. 

It would have been better had a mill- 
stone been bound around his neck. 

The lady behind the footlights is a beauty. 


SECOND PAGE. 


England may engage in war if she deems 
it expedient. 

It is often the custom of curious people to 
discuss matters of small importance. 

This is a distinct improvement, and we 
hope to derive much comfort from it. 

Congress meets the first Monday of Decem- 
ber. 

He is a desirable citizen and will be con- 
spicuous in social circles. 

Some time should be spent by children in 
the cultivation of the mind. 

There seems to be danger that the cessa- 
tion of difficulties will work to our disad- 
vantage. 

The eminent man dictated a short letter 
to his Democratic friend. 

The rates are exorbitant. 

There is constant need of co-operation be- 
tween members of a congregation. 

His doctrine is endorsed by distinguished 
men all over the country. 

Permit me to express my pleasure at being 
able to demonstrate this proposition. 

The clergy were very much enthused and 
displayed much energy in developing a dis- 
tinct feeling of fellowship among the people. 

An extenuation of the difficulties would 
bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. 

A drunkard soon degenerates into an 
enemy. 

The epidemic spread with much rapidity— 
that was evident from the enormous amount 
of medicine that »was purchased. 


THIRD PAGE. 


Misfortune sometimes knocks at the door 
of luxury. 

Loyalty to a good cause is a commendable 
trait. 

The journal took up at length the article 
on the failure of the institution to get fi- 
nancial aid. 

I herewith guarantee to fulfill my pledge 
to the general. 

That the children should be ignorant of his 
innocence is incomprehensible. 

Memoranda is the plural of memorandum. 

I shall mention hereinafter the work that 
I have hitherto done at the headquarters. 

The hieroglyphics are incoherent. 

He spoke extempore at the institute. 


Do you manufacture material for al! these 
suits? 

I intend to make my services indispensable 
to the independent gentleman. 

We owe a gratitude to past generations. 

Flour frequently goes up in price. 

The article in the magazine produced in- 
stantaneous results. 

The litigation took place within the juris- 
diction of the state. 

The logical way to study a foreign lan- 
guage is to use the conversation method. 

The brawl between the hundred local op- 
ponents made me melancholy. 

The two buildings are in juxtaposition. 

The maturity of the note was likewise a 
«natter for serious consideration. 


FOURTH PAGE, 


The operation was performed at 
o'clock P. M. 

A number of patriotic people neglect to 
preach patriotism. 

If I mistake not, his predecessor was a 
peculiar person with reference to pecuniary 
obligations. 

You will observe that this passenger is a 
patriot. 

Organization will be necessary before we 
can proceed. 

He considers it policy to be punctual at the 
presentation of the mortgage. 

Moderate weather has prevailed during the 
previous month. 

May I have the privilege of using your 
private telephone? 

I must use ordinary care, otherwise I will 
lose his patronage. 

I am of the opinion that he is an original 
thinker. ‘ 

Numerous mistakes occurred, but no mor- 
tal could have done better at such proceed- 
ings. 

The plaintiff occupied the stand for a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

The quantity of paper used was entirely 
out of proportion to the needs of the case. 

It is obvious that if his law practice does 
not improve he will soon be reduced to pov- 
erty. 

Moderation in the matter of food is prac- 
tical. 


two 


FIFTH PAGE. 


It is a significant fact that a responsible 
man is seldom asked to hand in his resigna- 
tion when working under an employer. 

Many a student must struggle hard in order 
to win success. 

I really believe that these widespread ha- 
rangues on socialism will cause a revolution. 

I refuse to comply with your singular re- 
quest. 

Let us be thankful that the situation is not 
more serious. 

Domestic help is scarce in this vicinity. 

Virtue is its own reward. 

If I can secure a testimonial from that 
trustworthy man it will be of great help to 
me. 

Various plans were laid to release the vol- 
unteer from service, but none proved suc- 
cessful. 

A vulgar person should not be tolerated 
in the social world. 
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Thousands of people withdrew from the or- 
zanization. 

The tranquil stream flowed on its course 
indisturbed. 

His remarks on our rates of tuition were 
ltogether unwarranted. 

A boy of that sort will never be steady. 

Strange to say, a large number of people 
ail to strike while the iron is hot. 

We put three successive days on the study 
»f the vocabulary. 

I would suggest that you do not attempt 
to thwart that man in his plans. 


As a rule the testimony of a criminal is not 
very dependable. 

If the requirement is not made strong, 
these men may resort to fraud. 

The valuation placed upon the property 
was sufficient to induce the owner to sell. 

The requisite number of books were bought 
to give a pleasing variety. 

A clash was unavoidable between the men 
belonging to the union. 

The universe is full of mysteries. 


Stenographic Department of Burroughs 





We are indebted to the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., for the 
use of this picture. This is the third of a series of pictures of stenographic departments 


of large firms. 


Correspondence 


No outward expression of any busi- 
ness is of greater importance, or of 
more vital consequence to a_ business 
house, than the correspondence that 
daily goes forth from its various de- 
partments. The spirit of the business 
clearly shows in what is said and the 
manner in which it is said. There 
should never be any falling into grooves, 
and never any stereotyped phrases or 
machine-like work. Constant self-cis- 
cipline is necessary on the part of anyone 
handling a large correspondence in order 
to give to. his dictation life and interest. 
One must needs be familiar not only with 


the business itself in all of its ramifica- 
tions, but must possess knowledge of 
men and the every-day affairs of the 
world—must exercise a nice intelligence, 
with tact and courtesy, in a manner that 
will prove his fitness to perform the re- 
sponsible work of a correspondent. 

Discourage the custom of addressing 
business letters to individuals instead of 
to the firm. Absence from business of 
the person addressed is likely to cause 
delay and coinplications. If the particu- 
lar attention to some person is required, 
that person’s name should be mentioned 
in the letter. 
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Mr. Anderson’s Views on Vowel Representation 


morning we found an article on 

the “vowel problem,” written 
many years ago by Mr. Thomas Ander- 
son, the distinguished author of “The 
History of Shorthand.” The article was 
written at a time when the old-time, dis- 
joined-vowel systems were predominant, 
and in view of the change that has since 
taken place in shorthand thought and 
practice, Mr. Anderson’s arguments— 
and the amusing illustrations with which 
* he enforces them—are of more than or- 
dinary interest. Here are a few ex- 
tracts: , 

“What can be said of a system of writ- 
ing by which ‘proof’ becomes as nearly 
possible ‘oppression’; ‘Soho,’ ‘Rosseau’ ; 
‘always,’ ‘two ways’; ‘together,’ ‘alto- 
gether,’ or ‘I go’; ‘are in,’ ‘writing’; 
‘was,’ ‘us’ and ‘use,’ and ‘easy’; in which 
system a big ‘m’ is ‘mother,’ but put a 
‘d’ before it and it stands for ‘distemper’? 
Further, in which ‘sent’ and ‘is not,’ 
‘modes’ and ‘impossible,’ ‘army’ and 
‘worm’ and ‘magazine’ and ‘humbug’ are 
made as like as two peas; which is also 
true of the forms for ‘anything’ and 
‘nothing’ ? Worse still, when, according 
to the list of your requisitions which the 
hotel clerk has taken down in phonog- 
raphy, you are offered, in lieu of the 
‘oxtail soup’ you did order, some ‘castile 
soap,’ which you are ready to swear you 
never mentioned. These are a few of 
the embarrassments which phoneticism— 
in phonography this would be written as 
‘fanaticism,’ but of this we do not com- 
plain—is apt to provoke. , 

“One class of critics says that this dif- 
ficulty has been very much overesti- 
mated; another with equal ardor main- 
tains that it has never been appreciated 
as fully as it deserves. I think profes- 


LT: looking over some papers this 


sional gentlemen will not be indisposed 
to agree with me when I say that the 
nearer you approach to an individual 
representation for each word, the clearer 
does your writing become, and that it is 
always a risky thing to allow an outline 
which may stand for half a dozen words 
or more to pass undistinguished from 
the rest by some particular mark or an- 
other. Certainly the argument drawn 
from the context is a most fallacious one. 
In shorthand there is no context, and 
cannot be, unless you write partly in 
longhand and partly in shorthand. Then, 
indeed, the longhand would act as a key 
to the shorthand when the meaning hap- 
pened to be obscure. If we write this 
sentence, ‘Is there any end of these im- 
provements?’ omitting the vowels, then 
from the writing itself there is no means 
of deciding whether the words are “Is 
there no need of these improvements ?” 
This is only a supposed case of conflict. 
But I can give an actual example which 
recently occurred. An official note-taker 
in the law courts mentioned to me last 
week in Westminster Hall the following 
instance: ‘I,’ said he, ‘dictated to one of 
my assistants, in the course of a speech, 
these words, “Nature is not so kind.” 
Imagine my feelings when, in this gentle- 
man’s transcript, I read the passage thus, 
“Common sand is gone.”’ . . . This 
instance affords, so far, a justification of 
the depiction of vowel and consonant 
alike, and, looked at with reference to 
the similarity of the outlines for ‘gone’ 
and ‘kind,’ it may be also regarded as 
bearing out the alternative part of that 
first axiom, that for every letter of the 
common alphabet there ought to be a 
shorthand equivalent.” 

“T come now to the discussion of these 
axioms in detail. The first asserts the 
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importance of the vowels. You ought, 
I say, to have such marks for them as 
can be traced unitedly with the con- 
sonants. The other plan, as you all 
know, is to dot them in, just as in long- 
hand we dot our ‘i.’ That in many cases 
the vowels are of subordinate conse- 
quence may well enough be admitted. 
That generally, however, they are of the 
utmost importance can scarcely be denied. 
This is specially true of little words, and 
the exact representation of little words 
is of infinite value in the reading of short- 
hand manuscript. But suppose it is 
argued that the omission of vowels does 
not greatly matter, I would remind you 
of the immense difficulty the learner has 
to face. You require him to tell, from 
one and the same outline, whether any 
and which of the following words is in- 
tended: gnat, neat, knight, aunt, not, 


Annette, untie, naughty, unto, night, 
knout, knot, nut, unit, nought, ante, unite, 
and so forth. 

“Now the occurrence of so many 
homogeneous words of the same outline 
is by no means unusual in the English 
language, and the importance of their 
definite distinction has seldom been more 
strongly insisted on than by more recent 
writers like Dr. Williams, Professor 
Everett, and Mr. Pocknell. They have 
not overestimated the importance of the 
vowels; their omission is, for the most 
part, hazardous, and, indeed, to many 
a pupil the pages which he has just dis- 
figured with such a system of writing 
have presented to his perplexed gaze little 
else than the appearance of a wilderness 
of vague forms—a confused and mean- 
ingless convention of exasperating nonen- 
tities.” 


The American Championship Typewriting Contest 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 6, 1908. 


HE Business Show has come and 

; gone —the typewriting contests 

are over—and a new record for 
speedy writing has been established, 
breaking the World’s Championship rec- 
ord established by Miss Rose L. Fritz in 
October, 1907. And that, too, having 
come, will go its way again and another 
and better record take its place as the 
champions develop greater expertness 
with increased experience, self-confidence 
and power of concentration. 

The new American champion is Mr. H. 
Otis Blaisdell, a prize winner in many 
previous contests, and his achievement 
should be of special interest to readers of 
this magazine, inasmuch as he is a writer 
of Gregg Shorthand, having given prom- 
ise of developing into an exceptionally 
fast writer of the system before his un- 
usual success in the field of rapid type- 


writer operating led him to devote all 
his energies to that branch. Mr. Blais- 
dell retains all his old-time enthusiasm 
for the system, however, and is closely 
identified with the work of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of Chicago. 

In contests held in connection with the 
last two Business Shows in Chicago and 
New York Mr. Blaisdell ranked second 
to Miss Fritz, but this year succeeded in 
working into first place by gaining more 
than one word per minute over the 
record of 87 words which Miss Fritz 
made in the International Contest of 
last October. It will be interesting to 
watch the further development of these 
two clever operators. 

Significant evidence of what can be 
done in a few months when ambitious 
purpose goes hand in hand with persever- 
ing practice is found in the fact that in 
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the short time since the New York Busi- 
ness Show of October, Mr. Blaisdell 
has increased his speed five words per 
minute, his record in that contest having 
been only 83 words. 

It should be remembered that Miss 
Fritz was not allowed to contest this year 
on account of her many previous victories 
over all comers. Another Gregg writer, 
Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, who achieved 
third place in the New York contest of 
October, had planned to make a hard 
fight for this year’s championship, but 
was seriously ill at the time and unable 
to take part. Miss Nellie Harrington, 
winner of second place in this year’s con- 


test, is a writer of Gregg Shorthand and 
has won prizes in previous years. The 
winner of the third prize, Miss Matthews, 
is also a Gregg writer, being a graduate 
of that excellent institution, the Butler 
Business School, New Haven, Conn. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the first three 
prize winners, in addition to Mr. C. A. 
Middendorf, Mr. A. E. Plummer and 
Mr. J. L. Deppen, are all Gregg writers 
—a total of six out of ten, which is a 
showing to be proud of. 

The following table shows the final 
results of thirty minutes’ copying from 
newspaper matter: 


Results—American Championship Contest 


Name Machine 
H. O. Blaisdell (Underwood)..... 
Nellie Harrington (Monarch)..... 
May Matthews (Underwood)..... 
Frank M. Williams (Monarch)... . 
C. A. Middendorf (Monarch)..... 
A. E. Plummer (Underwood)..... 
Rose Moskovitz (Fox)........... 
Tracy E. Thompson (Fox)....... 
©. VV. Seeueta Caer)... «62.5055 
J. L. Deppen (Remington)........ 


SPO MPNANPS HH 


— 


! 


No. Words Errors 


Penalty Net-Credit Rate 
2907 53 265 2642 88 
2386 77 385 2001 67 
2667 140 700 1967 66 
2223 72 360 1863 62 
2286 104, 520 1766 59 
2414 132 660 1754 58 
2418 144 720 1698 56 
22098 136 690 1608 53 
2164 137 685 1479 49 
2594 244 1220 1374 46 


Results -— Novice Contest 


Name Machine 
Frank M. Williams (Monarch)........ 
John A. Bruder (Underwood)......... 
A. E. Plummer (Underwood)......... 
Harold H. Smith (Remington)........ 
rE heer re 
A. E. Rinderle (Underwood).......... 
Miss Grace Adamsen (Underwood).... 
Miss Mary E. Jennings (Oliver)....... 


With a view to encouraging new talent 
to try for the speed prizes and thus, pos- 
sibly, develop new champions, the man- 


No. Words Errors Penalty Rate 
2129 500 1629 54 
2228 715 1513 50 
2417 IO1O 1407 47 
2058 940 1118 37 
2200 1440 760 25 
2062 1310 752 25 
1662 1352 318 10 
1357 1285 72 2 


agement of the National Business Show 
this year introduced the “Novice Con- 
test,” which was held on Tuesday even- 
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ng, February 4th. To this contest only 
hose were eligible who had never con- 
ested at any previous Business Show. 
The entries included three writers of 
iregg Shorthand—Mr. A. E. Plummer, 
\Ir. Harold H. Smith, and Mr. E. Stern. 





January Meeting, G. S. A. 

The January meeting of the G. S. A. 
of Chicago was undoubtedly the most 
sociable and enjoyable meeting so far 
held. It took place on January ninth in 
the rooms of the Gregg School. 

As planned at the preceding meeting 
some time was devoted to parliamentary 
practice, after which Mr. George Nik- 
laus, reporter for the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association, discussed the sub- 
ject of building up a shorthand vocabu- 
lary. Mr. Niklaus has some excellent 
ideas in this direction which were well 
received. If space permits his paper on 
the subject will be reproduced in these 
columns in the near future. 

It was decided by the association that 
examinations for speed certificates will 
be held and a committee of five was au- 
thorized to consider ways and means of 
giving the examinations and granting the 
certificates. 

Following the program an informal 
dance was indulged in, which proved to 
be a very pleasant diversion. The large 
typewriting room when cleared of chairs 
and tables—and when the floor was liber- 
ally waxed—proved to be an excellent 
dancing space. Everybody took part in 
the Virginia Reels and Old Dan Tuckers. 
This feature of the meeting proved so 
popular that it was proposed to have 
something of the kind at each meeting 
in the future. 

Those eligible for membership in the 
G. S. A. should communicate at once 
with the corresponding secretary, Mr. 
E. A. Trefzger, 154 Wabash Avenue. 


The E. C. T. A. Convention 


‘The annual convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held April 16, 17 and 18, in the Cen- 
tral High School, Philadelphia. 

The first meeting will be on Thursday 
afternoon. There will be addresses of 
welcome by the Governor of the state and 
the Mayor of the city, an address by the 
President and probably lessons in Be- 
ginner’s Bookkeeping, Rapid Calculation 
and Commercial Law. 

It is hoped to have a public meeting 
on Thursday evening. The speakers for 
this meeting will be announced later. 
The Friday morning session will be held 
at the High School, but in the afternoon 
the convention will be the guests of the 
Philadelphia Museums, where addresses 
will be made by Dr. Wilson and Dr. Mc- 
Farlane; the subject of Dr. McFarlane’s 
address being “Industrial Philadelphia.” 

The banquet will be held on Friday 
evening at the Hotel Walton. 

Saturday morning the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Contests will take place and 
on Saturday afternoon the business meet- 
ing will be held. 

The headquarters of the convention 
will be the Hotel Walton, which is con- 
veniently situated on Broad street with 
cars and busses passing the door and go- 
ing directly to the High School. 





Readers of this magazine will confer 
a favor on the publishers by notifying 
them if their copies of the magazine do 
not reach them in good condition. No 
expense is spared to enclose and address 
the magazine so that it will reach its 
destination safely, but whether it does or 
not every month in the year, we have no 
means of knowing, except through your 
complaints. Therefore write promptly 
and fully if you do not get your mag- 
azine safely. 
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Business Letters 
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Sor the Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Aim at Perfection 

ORD BACON’S admonition to 

the human race that they “rea- 

son well” because reason gives 
us knowledge and knowledge gives us 
power, revealed one great secret of 
achievement. We must learn to think if 
we expect to accomplish anything, for 
we shall succeed in proportion to what 
we know. No one may hope to possess 
all the knowledge of the universe, but, 
what is better, each one should endeavor 
to know a great deal more than the av- 
erage “run of humanity” about the par- 
ticular line of work in which he is en- 
gaged. 

In this day of specialties, when 
competition is most keen and active, it 
is necessary that the individual possess 
specific information along his particular 
line if he would compete successfully with 
his fellow workers in the same field. 

In relation to shorthand writing, the 
mistaken idea is not by any means un- 
common among parents and would-be 
stenographers, that shorthand is an easy 
profession by which anyone may earn a 
livelihood after a brief term of study at 
some business school. In this light, 
shorthand is regarded mechanically, as a 
tool; not as an educative factor where 
brains are required. And in this light, 
also, the value of shorthand writing and 
the necessity for the profession of short- 
hand reporting, are both sadly misunder- 
stood. The possibility of shorthand writ- 
ing being fascinating and interesting as a 
profession, and its perfection being an 
artistic accomplishment, as is the art of 
longhand writing, is a revelation to many 
students upon entering business college, 
and especially those laboring under the 
mistaken impression above referred to. 

It has been said that to become an ex- 


pert reporter one must know something 
about everything. For instance, he must 
be familiar with many varieties of tech- 
nical matters—electrical, scientific, med- 
ical, legal, ecclesiastical, and a hundred 
others which it would be impossible to 
enumerate. The reporter never knows 
what kind of reporting he may be called 
upon to do. If one were to examine the 
transcripts of a successful reporter, cov- 
ering a period of four weeks’ work, he 
would obtain some idea of the volume of 
labor required, and would appreciate the 
fact that there is scarcely any profession 
where brains are more required than in 
the successful writing of shorthand. 
No matter how readily a student may 
learn shorthand and acquire speed in 
writing it, and facility in reading it, if 
he cannot produce an intelligent tran- 
script, accurately spelled, correctly punc- 
tuated, with no errors in grammar, and 
no misquotes, of what value is his skill 
as a mechanical writer of sound hand? 
The cultivation of brain power de- 
pends not entirely, although greatly, upon 
one’s educational qualifications. The 
pupil who has acquired a good grammar 
or high school education, prior to enter- 
ing business college, possesses an ad- 
vantage over his less fortunate class- 
mates of which he can scarcely realize 
the value until he is confronted with the 
actual requirements of a position. 
Spelling, punctuation, English gram- 
mar, a knowledge of familiar quotations, 
and as much general reading of standard 
literature as the stenographer may be able 
to obtain, are requisites, none of which 
can be spared in the stenographer’s list 
of qualifications. What employer will 
tolerate poor spelling, or errors in gram- 
mar? And is there anything more ex- 
asperating to an educated man than to 
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dictate a quotation and have it rendered 
to him by an illiterate stenographer in a 
style distinctly her own? 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the scope of the word “stenographer”’ is 
a broad one. It is a comprehensive term 
and its full meaning should be thoroughly 
impressed upon the mind of the aspirant 
to stenographic laurels. Let us not forget 
that knowledge is, indeed, power. The 
more we know, the more will be our 
worth. The more we know about our 
particular line of work, the greater will be 
our advantage over all others when the 
time comes for promotion. Underlying 
all our efforts is the power to use the 
mind—to THINK. Let us therefore cul- 
tivate the brain, that we may encourage 
ideas and develop our educational facul- 
tiés to that degree of activity and perfec- 
tion that will lead us to the daily achieve- 
ment of our ideal. 

For, “the attainment and preservation 
of a practicable and legitimate ideal” de- 
fines SUCCESS. 


Letters From Friends 

I have read with interest of the work 
many of the students of the Gregg system 
have accomplished in various parts of the 
United States and I took it upon myself to 
try to see if I might not do something with 
it in my weak way. So I purchased a 
Manual and began to teach myself. I began 
the middle of last September and took one 
lesson a week. I tried to study it well, and 
master it before I took the next lesson. In 
that way I have managed to finish the fif- 
teenth lesson. I can write almost any word I 
hear spoken, but I find some difficulty in 
reading all the plates which are in different 
books, but anything I write myself I can read 
again. I thought, as I had done so well, I 
would like to take a course in a business col- 
lege here, thinking it would better fit me 
for a position. I have bought a typewriter 
and am trying also to practice on typewrit- 
ing. If you will kindly offer me some sug- 
gestions I assure you they will be a great 
benefit to me, and thoroughly appreciated. 

R. H. J., New Haven, Conn. 


This is a most opportune time for you 
to avail yourself of a business course. A 
review of the Manual where you have 
the advantages of individual and class in- 
struction, with an expert teacher to su- 











pervise your work, should be the means 
of perfecting your shorthand and type- 
writing beyond criticism. We would ad- 
vise you not to attempt too much with 
the machine until you have had some per- 
sonal advice from a good typewriting in- 
structor, as it will be difficult if not im- 
possible for you to correct faulty finger- 
ing when once fixed. The reason you 
have been unable to understand all the 
plates in the shorthand publications is 
due to the fact that you have had no 
practice whatever on new matter, and 
have confined your practice to the writ- 
ing and reading of your own notes. 


* * * 


I have difficulty in writing small loops 
such as “exist,” “as,” ete. Can you suggest 


a remedy? 
S. U., Chicago. 


You are probably accustomed to writ- 
ing a large hand. The best way to over- 
come this is to introduce some finger 
movement into your writing. This is the 
first inquiry of the kind we have ever 
heard of. The outlines which you wrote 
as a sample are very neat and exceed- 
ingly well formed. We do not see that 
they are too large, by any means. Per- 
haps they are small in proportion to your 
general style. Sometimes a writer has 
difficulty in reducing the size of his notes 
because he does not realize the great 
difference between the size of his own 
and those in the textbook. We have 
often required pupils to take a small slip 
of paper and measure the exact size of 
the outline in the textbook and compare 
it with his own. They are astonished at 
the difference and cannot. understand 
how the eye could have been so mislead- 
ing. We would suggest that you try this 
also and let us hear from you again. 


* * * 


Will you kindly advise me how I can best 
qualify myself for a government position— 
what to study, etc. I have a common school 
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education and have been studying Gregg 
shorthand for two years every evening. I 
attended business college twice a week and 
was so interested in the work that I soon 
quit my daily occupation and went to school 
during the day. I stayed but one month, how- 
ever, when an old gentleman came tv school 
and said he wanted a young man who was 
willing to work as a clerk in a store and use 
some shorthand. He said he hadn’t enough 
work for a stenographer alone. 

I found I was poor in grammar and punc- 
tuation, but I have advanced in that part of 
the work so that my letters are correctly 
transcribed. I transcribe my notes at the 
rate of about twenty words a minute and my 
highest speed in shorthand is about ninety 
words a minute, ordinary matter. I work 
from 6:45 A. M. until 6:00 P. M. The hours 
are long for this kind of work, I think, I 
study every evening on grammar, punctua- 
tion and spelling. 

Thanking you in advance for your assis- 
tance, I am 

Yours truly, 


E. G. W., Wilkes-Barre, Da. 

Your hours are certainly long and we 
ould advise you to make a great effort 
to perfect your shorthand so that you 
inav be able to obtain a position that will 
he more interesting and hopeful. You 
are wise in studying spelling and gram- 
mar as you could never hold a good po- 
sition if you were a poor speller or a 
poor student in grammar. It is unfor- 
tunate that you could not remain in busi- 
ness college at least three months until 
vou might have had an opportunity to 
increase your speed and qualify your- 
self for a worthy stenographic position. 
sefore attempting to aspire to a govern- 
ment position or take the civil service 
examination, we would advise you to 
apply for a stenographic position with 
some reliable firm where you would have 
a chance to increase your shorthand 
speed and improve your acquaintance 
with business terms and business forms, 
which will aid in developing you along 
business lines. After a year of such ex- 
perience you might again consider the 
matter of taking the civil service exam- 
ination, full particulars of which mav be 
obtained by addressing the Civil Service 
Department. Washington, D. C. 

* * ok 


How punctuate this sentence: “This mat- 
ter is being handled as you suggest; that is 


we are putting an empty box car on the local 
to take care of the Rossville shipments.” 
Should there be a colon, a semi-colon or a 
dash before ‘that is’?” 

Will you please criticize the enclosed speci- 
men of shorthand? 


B. C. W., Cedartown, Ga. 

“That is” should be preceded by a 
semi-colon and followed by a comma. A 
dash or a colon would either of them be 
correct, but the general rule requires a 
semi-colon. 

In criticising your notes, we would 
advise you to practice particularly on 
curved strokes. Your forms for S are 
very good, but P, B, F and V are nearly 
straight. “Suggest” is written with J 
resting on the line. “Empty” has silent 
P and is written with the angle. Kr 
is composed of two equal curves. “Used” 
should be written very small, not like 
ow-d. “Daily” you have written fine. 
You are inclined to write Th and End 
too horizontally. They are direct up- 
ward curves. Notice the difference be- 
tween them and R, L. That-have-been 
should be phrased. 


Keep up the fight. The man who gets 
down and out in the first round is not the 
man who will be classed with the win- 
ners.—The Western Monthly. 


ok * * 


A righteous “kick,” at the right time, 
in the right place, to the right person is 
one of the saving graces of the world..— 
John A. Howland. 


* *x* * 


A man told me that the highest com-. 
pliment ever paid to his character—so 
far as he knew—was overheard by him 
when coming suddenly upon one of his 
friends, who said of him: “He wears so 
well!” It reminded him of a saying of 
Leopardi: “Nothing in this world is 
more rare than a person who is habit- 
ually endurable.”—Chat. 
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Bad Temper and Wrinkles 
(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Bad Temper and Wrinkles Continued 
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The Little Items 


No one has ever accomplished great 
things who hasn’t first accomplished a 
great many little things. A great suc- 
cess is naturally and inevitably the re- 
sult of many little successes. An accu- 


mulation of many little successes en- 
ables one to make giant strides later on. 
A man doesn’t do anything great in a 
day; not even commit a great crime. 


A man who robs the cash box doesn’t 
often do it on impulse; he has been al- 
lowing evil thoughts to accumulate in 
his mind, little by little, until he is over- 
powered. Just as surely as little drops 
of water make the ocean, so the little 
successes of to-day are fitting one for 
greater success by and by.—Business 
Philosopher. 
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Rough Draft Contest 


r I NAHE “rough draft” contest is 

proving unexpectedly popular. 

Over two hundred papers have 
already been received, and the end is not 
yet. Every mail brings its round dozen 
of “rough” drafts, nicely smoothed out 
and ironed up, and done into irreproach- 
able typewriting— even, in a few in- 
stances, into typewriting, longhand, and 
shorthand! 

On account of the unusual delay in get- 
ting the January number off the press, we 
have decided to hold the contest open for 
another month, and the final results will 
not be announced until the March issue, 
when the perfect copy will be published, 
together with the names of the successful 
contestants. There is still time, there- 
fore, for you to send in your transcript. 
Try your hand at it—it will do you good, 
and it will do us good. One student 
writes: “I cannot claim perfection for 
this copy, but even if it does fall short, 
the practice was worth while.” 

It is a difficult piece of work, and only 
a score of papers have survived the first 
rapid preliminary “weeding-out” process. 


The stenographer who furnished the copy 
informs us that this is a legitimate sam- 
ple of the way in which all contracts are 
drafted and redrafted in the office in 
which he is employed, although this par- 
ticular piece of work represents the third 
working over of the original draft. When 
the contract is finally whipped into ap- 
proved form, it is written up with seven 
carbon duplicates ; and he says that even 
after this “final” copy has been prepared 
changes are sometimes made which neces- 
sitate an entire rewriting of the whole 
matter. A practical stenographer of sev- 
eral years’ experience wrote us that, while 
he had struggled with many rough-look- 
img rough drafts in connection with his 
daily work, the specimen published in our 
last number “beets them all;” yet one of 
the finest papers we have received is from 
a student who has been in school only a 
few months and who did the work en- 
tirely without assistance. That should 
encourage every one of you to see what 
you can make of it. 

We had planned to publish in the 
March issue a complete list of those sub- 
mitting papers in the competition, but we 
fear that the unusually large number of 
entries and the limitations of space will 
render this impossible. Some of the pa- 
pers received to date which are especially 
commendable for neatness of arrangement 
and excellence of typewriting are from 
the following subscribers: Olga Hein- 
rich, Wausau, Wis.; Alan A. Mac Ewan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. R. Larsen, Maple- 
wood, Mo.; Maud Rowland, DeWitt, Ia.; 
Lillian M. Moritz, Quincy, IIl.; Lena 
Foster, Bradford, Pa.; Rev. G. P. Bryan, 
Denver, Colo.; Bertha L. Grant, Bever- 
ly, Mass.; Miss Love C. Race. De- 
catur, Ill.; Miss G. Wahmhoff, Toledo, 
O.; P. H. Hammond, Winnipeg, Man.: 
Fred R. Austin, Washington, D. C.; 
Anna Stich, Hamilton, O.; Dottie Cum- 
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mings, Spencer, Ia.; J. F. Nagel, Chi- 
cago; Grace E. Smith, Quincy, IIl.; K. 
G. Hieb, Louisville, Ky.; Ernest A. Peck, 
St. Louis, Mo.; John A. Wenger, Cleve- 
land, O.; Henry Wente, Chicago; 
Maude B. Davis, St. Paul, Minn., and 
=. H. Schultze, Sheldon, Ia. 

There have been some interesting and 
some amusing letters received with the 
papers submitted, and some which throw 
curious side-lights on the “business 
sense” of the average student and ste- 
nographer. No less than thirty of the 
contestants so far listed request a letter 
of acknowledgment with a statement as 
to grade attained and nature of errors 
made—forgetting that in a contest of this 
kind the rules of ordinary business cor- 
respondence do not apply, and that no 
breach of business etiquette is implied in 
the failure to make prompt and courteous 
acknowledgment of entries. Others ask 
for the return of their papers (although 
omitting to enclose return postage), in 
order that they may be able to make care- 
ful comparison with the perfect plate 
when published—the simple expedient of 
retaining a carbon copy evidently having 
suggested itself to only two or three. 
One subscriber submitting an unusually 
creditable paper goes so far as to write 
that he has purposely omitted a certain 
word from the original draft because he 
considers it superfluous, adding: “If, 
however, it does belong there and it is not 
asking too much, I would request you to 
please advise me and I will insert the 
word.” We venture to predict that be- 
fore this voung man is twenty-five he 
will see at least a dozen cherished illusions 
perish on his hands, and that before six 
of the funerals have taken place he will 
have learned to exact less special and 
considerate treatment from a disappoint- 
ing world! 

And now just a hint to future contes- 


tants: See that your type is thoroughly 
cleaned before you begin the work. It 
is only fair to say that no more than ten 
of the papers submitted laid themselves 
open to this criticism—but that is just ten 
more than we like to see. In all your 
typewriting work these things are pre- 
requisites: even touch, neat margins, ar- 
tistic arrangement, clean type-faces— 
with accuracy of transcription. No work 
which does not incorporate all five of 
these essentials should embody your 
ideal. 


Our New Cover 
meng out our previously 


announced plans for improving this 
magazine and bringing it to the 
highest possible point of artistic excel- 
lence, as well as practical value, we have 
adopted a new cover in two-color print- 
ing, which appears for the first time on 
this month’s issue. The design is the 
work of Mr. Ike Morgan, the well-known 
New York artist. We feel sure that the 
“Spirit of Light-Line” will receive a 
hearty welcome from our readers. We 
recall that our last cover design evoked 
considerable discussion as to the real sex 
of the central figure, and Mr. Morgan 
was therefore instructed to give his sub- 
ject the charming characteristics of the 
Gregg stenographer at her brightest and 
best. It is our personal belief that the 
artist has succeeded perfectly in carrying 
out this suggestion, and we know our 
readers will have no quarrel with this 
opinion. Reminiscing slightly, we may 
point out that the pencil in evidence bears 
no eraser! Experience teaches the gentle 
art of avoiding adverse criticism, and al- 
though her rates of tuition are extremely 
high, the instruction cannot be said to be 
dear at the price. 
The high-grade stock on which this 
issue is printed is also a further develop- 
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ment of our magazine betterment cam- 
paign—although this is perhaps a rather 
technical point which will appeal with less 
force to the general subscriber than to 
the schoolman who, by dint of much ex- 
perimenting with catalog and circular 
printing, has learned to discriminate be- 
tween good and indifferent stock. 

It is our intention and desire to con- 
tinue this policy of steady and effective 
improvement until THE GREGG WRITER 
reaches a point as near to absolute per- 
fection of printing and editing as is pos- 
sible. Any suggestions which our read- 
ers may be able to offer will be gratefully 
received and carefully considered. Let 
us all work together with hearty good- 
will and vim and enthusiasm for the bet- 
terment of this little publication, which 
both reflects and develops the growth of 
the system whose best interests we all 
have so closely at heart. 





To Readers and Advertisers 

Every reader of this magazine can help 
along its success in many ways, but in 
none more effectively than by taking an 
interest in its advertising pages. 

It is the advertiser who makes possible 
the publication of such a magazine as 
this twelve times a year for the insignifi- 
cant sum of two cents a week. Sub- 
scriptions to any magazine seldom pay 
for its printing and distribution. The ad- 
vertising is what is relied upon to bring 
in a sufficient revenue to compensate the 
publishers for the time and effort and 
money expended upon the publication. 
For instance, it is said that a full-page 
advertisement in a magazine such as the 
Ladies’ Home Journal costs four thou- 
sand dollars for a single insertion. 

The bearing of all this is that if the 
advertisements which appear in these 
pages do not catch your eye and interest 
you, they fail of their purpose and the 


advertiser must eventually withdraw his 
patronage. But it is not enough that the 
advertisements interest you—they must 
impel you to answer them, to write for 
further information, to investigate the 
propositions presented. If they do this, 
the value of the magazine as an advertis- 
ing medium is conclusively demonstrated ; 
the advertiser feels that he has received 
the worth of his money ; and the publisher 
is enabled to invest still more time and 
effort and money in improving and en- 
larging the magazine. 

Read the advertising pages. Note care- 
fully the different articles which are 
brought to your attention therein. If 
they interest you, drop the advertisers a 
line saying that you saw their notices in 
THE GREGG WRITER, and are _inter- 
ested in their articies. By so doing, you 
can very effectively help along the cause 
for which this magazine stands, and can 
make it possible for the publishers to give 
you a bigger and better magazine every 
month. 





A number of our friends are joining 
the ranks of the happy benedicts. Last 
month these columns contained an an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Mr. Van 
Gilder of Detroit. We are also pleased 
to announce the marriage of Mr. John 
Bernard Probst, principal of the Short- 
hand Department of the St. Thomas Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota, to Miss Har- 
riet Werner, at Watertown, Wisconsin, 
on December 28, 1907. A long and 
happy married life is our wish for Mr. 
and Mrs. Probst. 

*x* *« * 

Find your joy in what you do, not in 

what you intend to do.—Hubbard. 
* * * 

Each good thought or action moves 

the dark world nearer to the sun. 
—Whittier. 
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Railroad Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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From The President of The National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 


As president of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association it becomes 
my duty and my pleasure to call the at- 
tention of the readers of this magazine 
to the scope and objects of the Associa- 
tion, and to enlist their interest in it. 

The National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation was formed eleven years ago 
for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of teachers of shorthand and typewriting. 
It has held eleven very successful con- 
ventions in connection with the National 
Commercial Teachers’ I‘ederation meet- 
ings, usually held during Christmas week. 
The meetings are held at the various 
cities of the Middle West, and are uni- 
formly successful and interesting. 

Any teacher of shorthand and type- 


\wrhinz, rezardless of his location or con- 
nections, may become a member of the 
association by paying the annual dues of 
32.00. This annual dues entitles him to a 
bound volume of the official report of the 
preceedings of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. 

It is my hope that every friend of the 
“forward movement” may become a 
member of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association during the coming 
year. Send your application to Mr. F. E. 
Haymond, Lockyear’s Business College, 
Evansville, Indiana, the secretary of the 
Association. Further information will 
gladly be furnished by Mr. Haymond or 
by the writer. 

RayMonp P. KEL tey. 


A Popular Educator 


Some time ago we received an inter- 
esting clipping from a Burlington, Iowa, 
newspaper telling of the presentation of 
a large Victor talking machine to Mr. 
G. W. Elliott, the popular president of 
Elliott’s Business Col- 
lege. The phonozraph 
was a Christmas gift 
from the teachers anc 
students of the school. 

Miss Linna Morre, 
one of the students, was 
entrusted with the honor 
of making the presenta- 
tion, which she effected in a_ neat 
and happy little speech refiecting the 
high esteem and friendship in which 
Mr. Elliott is held by all those con- 





G. W. Exuiorr 


nected with him in his work. And if we 
ha: been fortunate enough to be present 
at the joyous occasion our applause and 
good wishes would have been as hearty 
as any on the program. 


The good 


wishes are still in order, we presume, 
and we extend them herewith. 


After all, the men who read and who 
meditate will be found in the end of the 
day wiser, saner, more pleasant, and even 
more invigorating than the jaded, clever, 
superficial hustlers.—Reader. 

* * i 
No Templiation 

He has a fair stenographer, 

Her voice is low and sweet; 
The Titian tint is on her hair. 

And she has dainty feet. 
Her ways are gentle and her form 

Is lithe and willowy. 


She’s lovely, but between them there 
Is cold formality. 
He has no jealous wife at home 
To doubt him and upbraid, 
And so he never seems to care 
For flirting with the maid. 
—S. E. Kiser. 
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Plain Attire for Business Women 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Plain Attire For Business Women_ Continued 
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Try to acquire at the outset the habit The men and women who are lifting 
of doing your work quietly, easily and the world upward and onward are those 
rapidly. Your employer will appreciate who encourage more than criticise.— 
that quality. Elizabeth Harrison. 
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Sor the Reporter 





Sermon and Lecture Reporting 


BY GEORGE F. NIKLAUS, CHICAGO. 


shorthand matters are generally of 

the opinion that a person who can 
write shorthand is able to write anything 
at any rate of speed. They do not know, 
as we do, that of the many thousand men 
and women, boys and girls, who each 
year are enrolled in the 
shorthand classes of our 
business colleges and 
high schools, the great 
majority do so to qualify 
for office positions, and 
that few take up the 
study with the idea of 
becoming verbatim re- 
porters. Most writers have so limited 
a knowledge of the art that, outside of 
the ordinary routine correspondence of a 
particular business, they can do very 
little. 

Many of you, now experienced ste- 
nographers, can no doubt remember how, 
in your early shorthand days, when you 
wrote eighty words a minute and thought 
you wrote one hundred and fifty, some- 
one unfamiliar with your limitations 
would take up a newspaper and, select- 
ing an article at random, read it to you 
at one hundred words a minute. If it 
was a Chicago newspaper, the article se- 
lected would perhaps be Amy Leslie’s 
dramatic review, which to the average 
shorthand writer “surpasseth under- 
standing.” Not to be challenged, of 
course, you started to write, and before 
you finished probably learned how little 
you knew about shorthand. 

Many students, of course, especially 
boys and young men, study shorthand 
for use as a stepping-stone, and, with 


P's who are not informed in 
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their time occupied by other studies, feel 
that they can get along with a limited 
knowledge of the art; but there are others 
who wish to increase their shorthand ef- 
ficiency. For such, one of the best 
means of practice is reporting sermons, 
lectures and speeches whenever oppor- 
tunity affords. 

One of the most interesting fields for 
shorthand practice that can be offered to 
the aspiring reporter is sermon reporting. 
It affords excellent practice and becomes 
very interesting to one of alert mind. It 
offers advantages which cannot be gained 
to so great an extent by any other method 
of practice, as the practice can be se- 
cured at stated intervals and under sim- 
ilar conditions each time. Through it 
many a competent reporter has had his 
first test in following a rapid speaker. 

Personally, I prefer to report sermons, 
lectures, etc., from a seat in the audience 
well toward the front; but, if desired, in 
some places a table can be secured. At 
first it is rather inconvenient to write on 
one’s knee, but with practice one becomes 
accustomed to it; in fact, many office 
stenographers are obliged to take notes 
in that manner. 

It is well to commence with a very 
easy speaker, as better transcripts can be 
made and you will be spared the discour- 
agement experienced when the speaker is 
a rapid talker and you do not get a good 
report. As the unfamiliar words of a ser- 
mon, lecture or speech come to you, for 
the first time you will doubtless realize 
how limited your shorthand knowledge 
really is. Some of you (we have, per- 
haps, all done it) will close your books 
and vow never to try again; but do not 
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be discouraged. Your experience is not 
a new one, but only that which we have 
all had in the beginning. The test of re- 
porting sermons or speeches generally is 
the “endurance test”’—keeping it up— 
and you may have to try many times on 
one easy speaker before you will be capa- 
ble of making a good report. Unless the 
speaker is far beyond your present ability 
I should advise adhering to him until you 
can get a verbatim report.. 

And now for a bit of advice that is 
venerable with age: It is useless to re- 
port sermons or anything else that you 
do not try to read or transcribe. If the 
transcript can conveniently be submitted 
to the speaker for correction, this should 
be done. It will show where your errors 
lie, and you will also be enabled to know 
people whose acquaintance is desirable. 

One more point: I have found it a 
good plan to use a notebook ruled in the 
middle, and to write only in one column. 
Afterwards I rewrite the sermon or lec- 
ture in the other column, correcting and 
improving the original outlines wherever 
possible. If this is done before tran- 
scribing, a much better transcript can be 
submitted to the speaker. Sometimes 
you can reconstruct a sentence, and 
thereby much improve it. 

I trust that many of our writers will 
try their hands at sermon and lecture re- 
porting. Select a slow speaker at first, 
secure a place well in front, and pay no 
attention to those around you. Make it 
a rule to get everything, if you can, and 
do not give up when your hand tires or 
the speed increases a little. Write as 


carefully as possible, realizing that notes 
taken on the knee cannot be as perfect as 
those written on a table. Try to “sense” 
the speaker; that is, to understand his 
meaning, and to get the names of books, 
places, persons, referred to. Jot down the 
time the sermon begins and the time it 


ends, so that when you write up your 
notes you may have an idea of the speed 
at which the sermon or lecture was deliv- 
ered. In transcribing, pay particular at- 
tention to the points that give you trouble 
and try to avoid them next time. 


Another Reporter 

N interesting letter has been re- 
A aires from Mr. Gus G. Le- 

Compte, Guthrie, Okla., who has 
recently been appointed official reporter 
for the Eighteenth Judicial District of 
Oklahoma. Mr. LeCompte encloses some 
pages from his notebook, which show 
that he writes a neat, clear style, which 
is perfectly legible even to one unfamiliar 
with the matter. If the notes were writ- 
ten in ink instead of pencil we would re- 
produce them for the benefit of our read- 
ers, but it is impossible to secure a satis- 
factory plate from pencil notes. In an- 
other number we hope to have the pleas- 
ure of presenting Mr. LeCompte’s pho- 
tograph in this department. 

We hope that other reporters using 
Gregg Shorthand will write to us, with 
a statement as to where they acquired 
their knowledge of the system, what their 
experience has been with it in reporting 
work, and any other information which 
is likely to interest readers of the mag- 
azine. We shall also be glad to have 
specimens of actual reporting notes for 
reproduction—but repeat what we said 
before about writing the specimen in 
good, black ink. Every practical ste- 
nographer and reporter is interested in 
seeing what other writers’ notes are like, 
and we can all derive some helpful sug- 
gestions from a study of actual reporting 
plates. If you have worked out a system 
of specialized phrase or word outlines for 
your particular line of business, whether 
it be commercial or legal, send it to us 
for publication in this department. This 
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Court Testimony — Concluded 
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department belongs to you, and if the ex- 
pedients you suggest are worth while and 
the ideas seem likely to prove of inter- 
est and value to other readers, we shall 
be more than glad to give them space in 
an early issue of the magazine. 
“Co-operate’s” the word! 








The sermon given this month is one 
delivered recently by the Rev. O. C. 
Helming, University Congregational 
Church, Chicago. We hope to reproduce 
other sermons in this department as space 
permits. 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Sermon Continued 
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Report of Committee on Legislation, N. S. R. A. 


HE Committee on Legislation of 

! the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association has issued the 
following report of its accomplishments: 


1. The completion of a digest of the 
laws of the various States relating to the 


employment of reporters in courts, and a ° 


reference to a very large number of legal 
decisions of general importance to the 
profession. 

2. The conduct of negotiations with 
Mr. John L. Lott, special attorney for 
the Department of Justice, working in 
connection with the Commission revis- 
ing the judicial laws of the United States 
in reference to the form of the sections 
in that Bill providing for reporters in the 
United States courts. This revision of 
the judicial laws will undoubtedly be 
passed in the near future, and unquestion- 
ably will contain some provision for the 
appointment of reporters for the United 
States courts. These negotiations have 
in the main been successful. 

3. The appointment of a subcommit- 
tee of the general committee on legisla- 
tion at the Capital of each State and Ter- 
ritory, with the object of watching all 
shorthand legislation introduced, and with 
the idea of centralizing the power of the 
national body, exercised through local 


reporters to defeat bad bills and to en- 
courage the passage of those securing 
better compensation and improved con- 
ditions of labor. This subcommittee is 
now in successful operation in’ 34 States, 
and during the past year has done some 
good work. The committee is interested 
in legislation pending at the present time 
in Alabama and Virginia. Bad bills were 
defeated during the last session in Florida 
and Connecticut. In Nebraska the folio 
rate was increased from 5 cents to 10 
cents, and the provision calling for free 
transcripts abolished. In Michigan sal- 
aries were raised in the third, thirtieth, 
and thirty-first Circuit Courts, in each 
case an increase of $500.00 being granted. 
In Wisconsin the salaries of all reporters 
on the State Circuits, except the second, 
were raised from $2,000 to $2,500, and 
in the second circuit from $2,500 to 
$3,000 per annum. In Pennsylvania a 
new modernized and greatly improved 
bill was passed, there being, however, 
practically no change in the compensa- 
tion authorized. The National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association was closely 
in touch with all of the above campaigns 
and through the local shorthand report- 
ers was instrumental in bringing about 
these good results. 





Law Language 


The following clipping from the 
Christian Advocate, while greatly exag- 
gerating the subject, yet contains much 
truth: 

“If I were to give you an orange,” 
said Judge Foote of Topeka to D. G. 
McCray, “I would simply say, ‘I give 
you this orange,’ but should the transac- 
tion be intrusted to a lawyer to put in 
writing he would adopt this form: ‘I 
hereby give, grant and convey to you all 


my interest, right, title and advantage 
of and in said orange, together with its 
rind, skin, juice, pulp and pits and all 
rights and advantage therein, with full 
power to bite, suck or otherwise eat the 
same, or give away with or without the 
rind, skin, juice, pulp or pits, anything 
hereinbefore, or in any other deed or 
deeds, instruments of any nature or kind 
whatsoever, to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding.’ ” 
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Fancy Typewriting 


The specimen of rough draft given in 
the January number has stimulated many 
of our readers to send in specimens of 
fancy or difficult typewriting. The above 
design, submitted by Mr. Hyde, was one 
of those received. Mr. P. H. Hammond, 
Winnipeg, promises to send us a specimen 
of difficult tabulating, and other interest- 
ing contributions of this nature are al- 
ready in our hands for use in these col- 





umns. Specimens sent in for reproduc- 
tion must be in black—the blacker the 
better for reproduction purposes. 
* * ~ 

Life is a sequence—the logical, far- 
seeing mind is a cunaulative consequence. 
Men who are wise at forty were not idle 
at twenty. “Read anything half an hour 
a day, and in ten years you will be 
learned,” says Emerson.—£/éert Hubbard. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Business Letters 


Mr. W. J. Tull, 
Clinton, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Tull: 

Your letter of the 24th enclosing the A. D. 
Litt order has just been received. It is a 
first-class order. We will see that the 
volumes are sent direct. 

ahis is a bright, pleasant morning. There 
doesn’t seem to be a great deal of news at 
this end of the line. 

Clarence Darrow has withdrawn his name 
as candidate for Mayor, and it rather clears 
the political atmosphere. I am rather glad 
Mr. Darrow has withdrawn, for I was a little 
afraid of the men who are backing him. In 
his letter of withdrawal he said that they 
expected more of him than he was able to 
give under the law, and the only way to do 
certain things is to do them legally. There is 
a good deal of consolation in this, as Mr. 
Darrow is really at the head of the Socialist 
movement htre in the city—at least, I regard 
him as the ablest advocate of many of the 
theories advanced by the people in socialism. 
In many cases I think he may be right, and I 
am glad to see that he is more of a conserva- 
tive than I thought. I do not take much 
stock in radical socialism, but to have muni- 
cipal control is necessary, I admit. Excuse 
this digression. 

Wishing you a successful week, I am 

Yours very truly, 


To the Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to the following provision con- 
tained in the Indian Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved March 3, 1903: “That the government 
opening the unallotted lands to public entry 
on said Uintah reservation, as provided by 
the act of May 27, 1902, be and the same is 
hereby extended to October 1, 1904’—I have 
the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a 
report of the 4th inst. from the Commis- 
sioner-General of the Land Office, stating that 
it will require the whole of the next survey- 
ing season to complete the survey of this 
reservation. 

After the completion of these surveys some 
1,600 allotments are to be made. This will 
require at least three or four months or 
probably longer, as the act of May 27, 1902, 
provides that the allotments shall be agricul- 
tural land which can be irrigated, and if the 
whole of the next surveying season is re- 
quired to complete the survey, the allotments 
cannot be made by the first of October, 1904. 
I have therefore the honor to request that 
the date for said opening be extended for 
one year from October 1, 1904. 

Very respectfully yours, 


The Oklahoma Constitution 

Some of the excellencies of the Oklahoma 
Constitution, which failed of appreciation in 
some high quarters but which was approved 
by an overwhelming majority of the people of 
the new State, are beginning to get them- 
selves noticed. 

The best thing about the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution is its length. It is far the longest 
of all our constitutions. Yet it wastes no 


words. Each letter put into the document 
was with a great purpose, namely, to insure 
the enforcement of the will of the people. 
Evidently the people of Oklahoma were 
afraid that if they did not write their most 
important laws into the Constitution special 
interests would bribe the legislature to stop 
the enactment of popular measures. They 
also feared, it seems, that judges would be 
jockeyed into the courts to give decisions 
setting aside good laws. Defects in repre- 
sentative government, which have been dis- 
closed by the experience of the older states, 
were anticipated by the newest member of 
the American Federation. 

So all the laws that are vital to the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth, and every one that 
might be attacked by predatory powers if left 
to the legislature to enact and the courts to 
construe, has been written into the Constitu- 
tion itself. This gives the guarantee that, so 
far as the will of the people may be reg- 
istered, it cannot be set aside by a packed 
judiciary. 

Still further protection for the people is 
provided in the organic law of Oklahoma. 
The legislative authority of the state is 
vested in a legislature. But “the people re- 
serve to themselves the power to propose 
laws and amendments to the Constitution 
and to enact or reject the same at the polls 
independent of the legislature, and also re- 
serve power at their own option to approve 
or reject at the polls any act of the legis- 
lature.” 

Then follows provision for the initiative 
and referendum. The first power reserved 
by the people is the right of 8 per cent. of 
the voters to propose any legislative meas- 
ure. Fifteen per cent of the state’s electors 
may propose amendments to the Constitu- 
tion by petition. The second power reserved 
is the right to take any bill out of the hands 
of the legislature, on petition of 5 per cent 
of the whole vote cast at the preceding State 
election, and submit it directly for the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the people. 

This carries popular government as far 
as it is possible for it to go in connection 
with representative government. Oklahoma 
has simply. profited by the lesson the other 
states have not yet learned, but must learn 
soon or late—that the people’s representa- 
tives, in whom so much popular power is 
concentrated, become therefore the objects 
upon whom the power of the seekers of 
special privilege is concentrated. 

What the people of a State in mass can 
resist the impecunious legislator cannot 
withstand. What the people as a whole 
could not be induced to do an ambitious or 
venal judge might be bribed to sanction. 
Human nature in the individual is often too 
weak to put aside a temptation that would 


_make no appeal to a community. The Okla- 


homa Constitution makers in their wisdom 
have therefore taken their most vital con- 
cerns out of the hands of individuals, and, 
as far as may be, they have dealt with them 
in detail themselves. 

Thus the important matter of regulating 
the public service companies of the State is 
not left to the Legislature. There will be no 
long struggle there between the people and 
the lobby. Nor can there be an exasperat- 
ing hold-up in the courts pending settlement 
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of any question of constitutionality. For the 
regulation law is found in the constitution 
itself. The constitution cannot be uncon- 
etitutional. The people in their convention 
decreed the organization of a “Corporation 
Commission,” composed of three persons, who 
hold office for six years. These are not ap- 
pointed, but are elected directly by the peo- 
ple. The clause creating this board says: 

“The commission shall have the power and 
be charged with the duty of supervising, 
regulating and controlling all transportation 
and transmission companies doing business in 
this State, in all matters relating to the per- 
formance of their public duties and their 
charges therefor, and of correcting abuses 
and preventing unjust discriminations and 
extortion by such companies; and to that end 
the commission shall, from time to time, pre- 
scribe and enforce against such companies 
such rates, charges, classifications of traffic 
and rules and regulations, and shall require 
them to establish and maintain such public 
service, facilities and conveniences as may 
be reasonable and just.” 


The Cultural Value of Shorthand 

There are some things that must be learned 
and still cannot be taught—some things too 
subtle for the teacher to put up in packages 
and deliver to the student, and still su- 
premely essential to his proper equipment. 
Even we commercial teachers, so often ac- 
cused, and so often guilty, of sacrificing the 
cultural to the practical, of teaching the 
young how to get gold rather than how to 
get good, must give some recognition to the 
cultural side of education. I am not of those 
who believe that the mere mastery of the 
technique of a trade or a profession sufficient 
to enable the scholar successfully to practice 
the same is in any proper sense an educa- 
tion. It is simply a training. I believe in 
giving a commercial education—not merely 
a commercial training. I believe that com- 
mercial instruction should be educational 
as well as utilitarian—that every properly- 
equipped person, whether his major work be 
in commerce, science, medicine or the law, 
must acquire, outside of his specialization, 
that breadth of character, that refinement of 
the mind, that strengthening of the moral 
fibre, that go to make up what we call 
culture. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show 
how the study of shorthand may contribute 
to this end—to make mention of how some 
degree of culture is essential to success in 
shorthand, and to urge that commercial 
teaching ought not to be all commerce, trade, 
and office routine, that the study of the art 
should, to a certain extent, be pursued for 
its own sake—to show that at least one 
part of the commercial curriculum can be 
used as effectively as any other branch of 
the school work to develop that well-rounded 
eharacter that goes to make up, in the high- 
est sense of the word, a man. 

The advantages derived from the study of 
shorthand come from two sources—the men- 
tal training secured in the mastery of the 
principles, and later, the knowledge and 
culture gained from the matter dictated. 
Let us first consider the acquisition of the 
art. 

What teacher of shorthand here has not 
witnessed a most wonderful transformation 


and betterment in even some of his poor- 
est and least-promising beginners by the time 
the end of the manual had been reached? 
And it is not difficult to account for this, 
for ‘the study of the principles is one of the 
most excellent means of mental discipline 
securable. It cultivates alertness, accuracy 
and concentration of thought. From the 
first lesson there is that unceasing strain 
after both accuracy and speed—two diverse 
elements that must be made to harmonize— 
an effort that quickens the perceptive pow- 
ers, awakens dormant ability, vivifies the 
lethargic intellect, and stimulates and ex- 
hilarates the mind. The teaching of the 
principles shows the student the importance 
of accuracy in little things. It inculcates 
order, exactness, and precision. It develops 
a careful and painstaking disposition where 
before all was slovenliness and indifference. 
It shows him that he must cultivate his ears 
to hear aright, his brain to think aright, his 
hand to move aright, and his eye to see 
aright. 

Furthermore, the study of the subject is a 
linguistic training of tremendous value. For 
the first time the student comes to under- 
stand the composition of his language—the 
importance of its sounds and the deceptions 
of its spellings. 

oe 2 . 


And I must not fail to mention the excel- 
lent training of the memory given by the 
study. Nothing is better adapted _ to 
strengthen the retaining powers of the mind 
and to develop the habit of remembering 
than the process of each day having to com- 
mit some new matter to memory, and at the 
same time have fresh at hand all that has 
been learned in the previous stages of the 
work. The student soon comes to appreciate 
that what he learns one day he must have 
ready to use ever afterward, and that when 
these occasions come, it will not answer his 
purpose that he knows where to find it and 
look it up. This leads him to serious effort 
to get it thoroughly and finally the first time, 
causing him to abandon that desultory, will- 
look-it-up-again manner of study that many 
other subjects so persistently foster. 

But it is in the later stages of the study of 
shorthand, the taking of dictation and the 
transcribing of notes, that the cultural bene- 
fits of the subject are most appreciable; and 
here is the chance for the teacher to assist 
the student most materially in the embracing 
of the opportunity afforded. It is here that 
the student has the opportunity to make of 
himself something more than an office aman- 
uensis—something more than an automaton. 
Itishere that he has the chance to broaden 
his stock of general information, familarize 
himself with the current topics of the day, 
strengthen his faculties and discipline his 
mind. No other subject in the high-school 
curriculum offers room for the imparting of 
such a broad scope of information as the 
dictation course of the shorthand student. 
It is here that those students who have not 
been born wise may have at least a modicum 
of wisdom thrust upon them. It is here 
that for the first time they come in contact 
with various fields of thought. It is here 
that they can be taught to appreciate the 
beauty of pure and polished English, the 
lofty stateliness of Websterian diction, the 
direct, incisive simpiicity and strong expres- 
siveness of well-selected language. It is 
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here that they can meet with the best minds 
of the world, and not only hear, but take 
down and preserve, the pearls of thought, the 
charms of language, the beauties of expres- 
sion. It is here that they have a chance to 
catch and keep the witty phrase, the strik- 
ing thought, the apt speech, the cute re- 
partee. 


Court Testimony 


Q. Do you know the plaintiff? 
sir. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted 
with him? A. Two or three years. 

Q. Where did you first see him? 
Denison’s, in August. 

Q. State whether or not you saw him 
at the time you mention. A. Yes, sir, I 
did. 

Q. Do you remember whether or not there 
were other members of the organization 
there at that time? A. I do not know 
whether there was or not. 

. What took place at that time? A. 
As near as I can judge, nothing was done. 

Q. Can you tell whether or not any def- 
inite action was taken in regard to merg- 
ing of your companies at this time? A. I 
do not remember. I do not believe there 
was. 

Q. Tell what you did. A. 

Q. What do you mean by that? A. 
I was to make a full report. 

Q. Did you make it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you got it? A. No, sir. 

To whom did you turn it over? A. I 
do not recollect; to Mr. Denton, I believe. 

Q. Now I will ask you to state whether 
or not you turned the report over to Mr. 
Denton at that time. A. Yes, sir, I did. 

That is all. 

Charles Harmon, called on the part of 
the plaintiff, testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Martin: 

Q. What is your name? A. Charles Har- 
mon. 

Q. Where do you reside? A. 
Place. 

Q. What is your age? A. 52. 

Q. What is your business? A. Manufac- 
turer of automobiles. 

. Where is your place of business? A. 
710 Manhattan Building. 

Q. Do you know the plaintiff in this case? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him? A. 
As near as I can recollect, about five years. 

Q. Where did you first meet him? A. At 
a meeting held at Denison’s some years ago; 
in August, I believe. a 

Q. Had not a temporary organization al- 
ready been perfected before this meeting 
that you speak of took place? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were present? A. Yes, sir, I was. 

Q. What was the object of that meeting? 
A. Well, there had been some talk of an 
agreement among the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles. 

Q. Was that meeting for the purpose of 
forming an organization? A. I believe it 
was. 

Q. / Will you state to the jury just what 
was done at that time? A. As near as I 
can remember it was adjourned. 

Q. Who presided? A. Mr. E. S. Denton. 
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Q. Will you tell us who was present be- 
sides yourself and the plaintiff? A. 
not remember. 


I can- 


2. Was Mr. Ramsey there? A. I do not 
remember. 

Q. Was Mr. Shaw there? A: I believe 
he was. 

Q. Was Mr. Madden there? A. I do not 


know whether he was or not. 

Q. Was he there? A. I do not know, I 
do not remember. 

Q. Can you remember the names of other 
persons present? A. No, sir; I cannot. 

Q. What was the sense of that meeting? 
A. As far as I know nothing was accom- 
plished. 

Q. You state this meeting was adjourned? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When it was called again were you 
present? A. I cannot remember whether or 
not the adjourned meeting was ever held. 

Q. When was the last time you saw Mr. 
Denton? A. Day before yesterday. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with 
him at that time? A. Yes, sir. 


The Inspiring Magazine 

How can you, the beginner, or you, the 
practiced writer, afford to be without the 
helpful advice and encouragement of 
the shorthand magazine? This is an ex- 
cellent time to subscribe, as they are all 
brimful of good things from the recent 
convention. 

The general advice and the special de- 
partmental sections in the Typewriter 
and Phonographic World each month are 
simply invaluable as mediums of impart- 
ing information and encouragement to 
stenographers at all stages of their work. 

And there are many other good maga- 
zines besides these! The shorthand stu- 
dent of to-day may be well supplied with 
professional literature for little more 
than the asking. 

*x* * * 

Your subscription to THE GREGG 
Writer and Phonographic World to- 
gether for one year will be entered on 
réceipt of $1.25. If you live in New 
York City or Canada, however, it will 
be necessary to add 24 cents to the 
amount of your remittance, as the postal 
restrictions upon the second-class mailing 
privileges necessitate prepaying postage 
on The Phonographic World in New 
York City and all magazines in Canada, 
at letter rates. 











